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SOME  EXPLANATIONS 

angekok — a  wise  man  who  acts  as  priest,  prophet,  and 

doctor, 
torngak — a  spirit  helper.  Each  person  is  supposed  to  have 

a  torngak,  who  is  something  like  a  guardian  angel. 
Torngarsoak — an  Eskimo  god,  the  Great  Torngak.  Torn- 

garsoak  is  supposed  to  rule  over  the  water  animals. 
Superguksoak — an  Eskimo  goddess,  supposed  to  rule  over 

land  animals,  especially  the  caribou.    She  is  in  the 

form  of  an  old  woman, 
kayak — hunting  boat, 
umiak — woman's  boat, 
dicky — the  tunic  or  upper  part  of  the  Eskimo  suit.    A 

large  hood  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  dicky.   It  has 

come  from  the  Eskimo  word  'atigc.' 
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REGINA  AND  TORONTO 


FOREWORD 

TALES  THE  ESKIMOS  TELL  is  a  very  delight- 
ful group  of  stories.  Usually,  once  upon  a  time  stories 
tell  us  about  peoples,  things,  and  habits  of  thought  of  a 
bygone  age.  But  in  this  book  are  contained  many  tales 
which  the  Eskimos  tell  today,  and  in  which  many  of  them 
believe.   Are  they  true?   Well,  who  knows? 

Eskimos  are  hunters  and  fishermen.  Their  once  upon 
a  tifne  stories,  therefore,  contain  many  wonderful  ideas 
about  animals  and  birds,  and  about  prophets  and  guardian 
angels.  "Even  yet  the  Eskimo  people  tell  the  story  of  the 
angekok  who  gave  them  the  trout,  and  they  will  show  you 
the  stripe  that  runs  along  its  side.  This  stripe,  they  will 
tell  you,  is  the  seam  where  the  folds  of  the  seaweed  met 
when  the  angekok  wrapped  it  around  the  poor  wet  fish." 

Visitors  to  the  Arctic  region  tell  us  that  the  Eskimos 
are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  They  laugh  as 
much  in  a  month  as  we  do  in  a  year.  We  have  no  desire 
(the  majority  of  us  at  any  rate)  to  live  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  Eskimos  have  no  desire  to  live  anywhere  else, 
and  when  they  are  forced  to  leave  their  native  land,  they 
are  very  unhappy  until  they  return.  While  conditions  in 
our  part  of  the  world  are  constantly  changing,  many 
Eskimos  of  today  live,  think,  and  act  as  their  grand- 
fathers, their  great  grandfathers,  and  great-great  grand- 
fathers did  many  years  ago. 

TALES  THE  ESKIMOS  TELL.  Yes,  you  will 
enjoy  reading  these  stories,  because  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  portraying  the  inner  life  of  this  happy, 
primitive  people. 

— M.  P.  Toombs. 
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THE  PLACE  WHERE  THE 
CARIBOU  LIVE 

There  was  once  a  great  angekok  who  felt 
it  his  duty  to  find  out  w^here  the  caribou  lived. 
Sometimes  the  caribou  would  be  seen  passing 
in  great  numbers  into  the  interior.  But  the 
hunters  could  not  kill  enough  animals  to  give 
them  meat  till  the  next  herd  passed  by  and 
e  people  were  often  hungry. 

"If  I  could  only  find  the  home  of  the 
caribou  the  hunters  could  always  bring  home 
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plenty  of  meat  and  my  people  would  never 
be  hungry/*  he  said.  "I  must  ask  my  torngak 
to  help  me.  He  will  guide  me  to  the  place 
where  the  caribou  live.'* 

So  the  angekok  spoke  to  his  torngak  and 
said,  ^^Show  me  the  way  that  leads  to  the 
home  of  the  caribou  that  I  may  find  it  for  my 
people." 

His  torngak  answered  and  said,  "It  shall 
be  as  you  wish.  Walk  on  and  on,  and  do  not 
stop  until  I  tell  you.'* 

So  the  angekok  started  off.  He  walked 
and  walked.  Day  after  day  he  walked,  and 
one  day  he  said,  "Oh,  my  torngak,  I  have 
walked  very  far  and  I  fear  my  boots  will 
wear  out  before  I  return  to  my  village!** 

But  his  torngak  replied,  "Do  not  be 
afraid,  Eskimo  brother.  Your  boots  will  not 
wear  out  if  you  do  as  I  tell  you.  Cut  a  little 
leather  from  your  dicky  and  make  a  pair  of 
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small  boots.  Hang  these  on  your  back.  This 
is  a  true  charm,  my  brother.  Your  boots  will 
never  wear  out  as  long  as  the  small  boots 
hang  at  your  back."  ^ 

The  angekok  did  as  he  was  told  and 
truly  his  boots  did  not  wear  out  though  he 
walked  on  and  on  for  a  very  long  time.  At 
last  one  day  his  torngak  said,  ^^Stop!  Make 
no  noise  and  wait  till  the  sun  sets.  Then  you 
will  see  the  resting  place  of  the  caribou.  You 
must  not  wish  to  kill  what  you  see  or  I  will 
turn  you  into  a  mouse." 

So  the  angekok  waited.  When  the  sun 
went  down  he  saw  a  very  large  house  made 
of  turf  and  rock.  Standing  across  the  door 
was  a  very  large  deer.  He  was  so  big  that 
the  other  caribou  could  walk  in  under  him 
without  touching  him.  The  angekok  knew  at 
once  that  this  was  the  king  of  the  caribou. 

Soon  bands  of  caribou  began  to  come  up. 
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One  by  one  they  passed  under  the  king  into 
the  house.  When  the  last  one  had  passed  in 
the  great  deer  lay  down  and  kept  guard  over 
the  others. 

The  angekok  went  home  and  told  the 
people  what  he  had  seen.  But  he  did  not  dare 
to  tell  them  where  to  find  the  wonderful 
place,  for  fear  they  might  desire  to  kill  so 
many  caribou  that  his  torgnak  would  turn 
him  into  a  mouse. 

So  now  the  Eskimos  know  that  there  is 
a  place  where  the  reindeer  live  with  their 
king.  They  are  always  looking  for  it  but  they 
have  never  found  it.  Some  day,  they  hope, 
some  lucky  Eskimo  will  find  the  wonderful 
home  of  the  caribou  herds. 


HOW  THE  WALRUS  AND 
CARIBOU  WERE  MADE 

One  day  the  goddess  Superguksoak  made 
some  new  boots  and  breeches  for  herself.  She 
put  them  on  and  then  she  said  to  herself, 
"What  shall  I  do  with  my  old  boots  and 
breeches?  They  are  not  worn  out.  I  shall 
make  them  into  animals  for  my  people  to 
hunt." 


So  she  took  the  boots  in  her  hands  and 
changed  them  into  a  large  animal.  It  was 
something  like  a  seal  but  it  had  antlers  on  its 
head. 

"Go,"  said  Superguksoak,  "go  to  the 
water.  There  is  your  home.'^  So  the  animal 
went  to  live  in  the  water  and  the  people  called 
it  a  walrus. 

Then  she  took  her  breeches  and  made 
them  into  a  big  land  animal.  It  had  markings 
on  its  coat  just  like  the  markings  on  the 
breeches,  and  it  had  two  strong  ivory  tusks. 

"Go,"  said  the  old  woman,  "go,  Caribou, 
live  on  the  land  and  make  the  Eskimo  hunter 
happy." 

When  the  Eskimos  saw  these  new  animals 
they  were  very  happy  indeed.  "Now  we  shall 
have  plenty  to  eat,"  they  said. 

But  after  a  time  there  was  great  grief  in 

the  Eskimo  villages.    The  women  wailed  and 
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beat  their  breasts,  for  many  hunters  had  been 
killed. 

At  first  no  one  knew  what  had  happened, 
but  by  and  by  the  people  found  out  that  the 
walrus  and  the  caribou  were  causing  the 
trouble.  The  walrus  would  tip  over  the  light 
kayaks  with  his  antlers  and  the  hunters  would 
be  drowned.  If  a  man  hunted  on  land  his  luck 
was  just  as  bad,  for  the  caribou  would  run  at 
him  with  his  sharp  tusks  and  the  hunter  would 
not  be  able  to  save  himself. 

So  the  Eskimo  people  said  to  their  ange- 
kok,  "Speak  to  Superguksoak  and  tell  her  our 
trouble.  She  will  be  sorry  and  do  something 
to  save  our  hunters  from  the  antlers  of  the 
walrus  and  the  tusks  of  the  caribou." 

The  angekok  did  as  the  people  asked  and 
the  old  woman  listened  to  him  and  said,  "Tell 
your  people  not  to  be  afraid.  The  walrus  and 
the  caribou  will  no  longer  hurt  the  Eskimo." 
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After  that  the  Eskimo  people  had  no 
trouble  in  hunting  the  walrus  and  the  caribou, 
for  Superguksoak  kept  her  promise.  What  do 
you  think  she  did?  She  took  away  the  tusks 
from  the  caribou  and  gave  them  to  the  walrus, 
and  from  the  walrus  she  took  the  antlers  and 
gave  them  to  the  caribou. 

Then  she  said  to  the  caribou,  ^*Go  inland 
and  stay  there  unless  I  call  you.''  When  she 
wants  to  bring  game  for  the  Eskimo  hunters 
she  calls  **Kaite,  kaite!''  and  the  caribou  come. 
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THE  SEA  PIGEONS 

Once  upon  a  time  some  children  were 
playing  on  a  high  cliff,  overlooking  the  sea. 
They  were  playing  a  very  noisy  game  and  the 
sound  of  their  shouting  and  laughing  could  be 
heard  very  far  away. 

The  sea  below  them  was  covered  with  ice 
and  while  the  children  were  playing  it  opened. 
The  wide  crack  between  the  ice  and  the  land 
was  filled  with  seals. 
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'Look,   look!*'    said   a   hunter.    "Let   us 
hurry.  We  shall  kill  many  seals.  This  is  good." 
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So  the  hunters  ran  quickly  to  get  their 
kayaks,  thinking  that  they  would  kill  many 
seals. 

The  children  did  not  see  the  crack  in  the 
ice,  nor  the  seals  near  the  shore.  They  heard 
the  excited  voices  of  the  men.  But  they  said, 
**Let  us  not  stop  our  game.  It  is  nothing.'*  So 
they  went  right  on  playing,  screaming  and 
laughing  as  they  played. 

When  the  men  came  to  the  crack  in  the 
ice  the  seals  were  gone — not  one  was  left — 
they  had  been  frightened  away  by  the  noisy 
children.  The  men  were  very  angry.  They 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  where  the 
children  were  still  screaming  at  the  top  of 
their  voices. 

"Stop  your  noisy  game!'*  said  one  of  the 
men.  **You  have  brought  ill  luck  to  the  village 
today." 

**You    are    bad-hearted    children,"    said 

another.    **You   should   go   hungry.     See   that 
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crack  in  the  ice,  you  foolish  ones!  Not  long 
ago  there  were  enough  seals  in  the  crack  to 
give  us  meat  and  fur  for  many  moons.  Torn- 
garsoak  has  sent  them,  and  now  your  scream- 
ing has  frightened  them  away/'  And  the  man 
looked  so  crossly  at  the  children  that  they 
were  afraid.  They  huddled  together,  saying 
nothing. 

Then  another  man  spoke,  "I  wish  the  cliff 
would  fall  over  and  bury  these  foolish,  noisy 
children.*'  No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  part 
of  the  cliff  toppled  over.  The  children  fell 
down  towards  the  foot  and  it  looked  as  if  they 
would  be  buried  by  the  big  rocks. 

But  as  they  fell  each  one  was  turned  into 
a  pretty  sea  pigeon  with  red  feet.  To  this  very 
day  they  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  where 
you  can  hear  them  screaming  as  if  they  were 
still  playing  a  very  noisy  game. 
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THE  SCULPING  DANCE 

The  sculping  dance  is  an  Eskimo  dance 
that  tells  a  story  and  teaches  a  lesson.  The 
dancer  pretends  to  be  a  young  man  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl,  whom  he  calls 
Millak.  He  has  travelled  far  to  look  for  fine 
furs,  because  he  thinks  the  girl  will  marry  him 
if  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  good  hunter. 

Now  he  has  killed  a  fine  seal  and  he  is 
overjoyed.  He  is  going  to  sculp  the  seal,  that 
is,  he  is  going  to  skin  it  with  the  fat  left  sticking 
to  the  hide. 
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The  sculping  dance  is  like  a  play  with  two 
actors,  the  hunter  and  the  dead  seal.  A  small 
boy,  wrapped  in  a  shawl  or  skin,  pretends  to 
be  the  dead  seal,  while  the  hunter  stands  with 
his  skinning  knife  ready.  He  begins  to  dance 
about  the  animal  and  in  a  chanting  tone  to  sing 
about  his  great  joy.  He  thinks  that  he  has  been 
helped  by  Torngarsoak,  one  of  the  great  spirits 
of  the  Eskimos,  and  by  his  own  torngak  or 
spirit  helper. 

Imagine  that  the  dance  is  about  to  begin : 
Today  joy  comes  to  me. 
Today  I  am  happy. 
Today  I  have  hunted  and  caught  — 
(Weary  I  was) 
Torngarsoak  helped  me  . .  . 
Now  I  have  killed  a  very  good  beast  .  .  . 
Now  I  am  glad. 
(Cold  I  was. 
Weary  I  was.) 

But  Torngarsoak  helped  me ; 
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(Now  I  am  glad.) 

Now  I  shall  take  off  the  skin, 

And  when  it  is  done 

I  shall  return  to  the  village. 

Then  they  will  say, 

"What  a  great  hunter  is  he, 

What  a  great  hunter  w^ho  goes 

Far  to  the  North  where  no  tribesman 

Ever  has  gone  before. 

Great  is  the  hunter  who  brings 

Fur  of  such  very  great  softness.'' 

Millak  will  listen  and  say, 

"Here  is  a  very  great  hunter, 

Him  will  I  w^illingly  marry.'* 

Be  sharp,  oh  my  good  knife,  be  sharp, 

Sculp  neatly  the  seal 

That  lies  here — seal  that  /  killed, 

/  the  great  hunter  who  goes 

To  take  Millak  back  to  his  igloo. 

(All  this  time  the  hunter  has  been  dancing 
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around  the  seal,  making  suitable  actions,  and 
making  his  face  show  his  feelings.) 

Torngak,  be  near  to  my  knife, 
Make  it  sculp  well. 
CI  am  happy.) 
(Now  the  hunter  begins  to  sculp  the  seal.) 
How  soft  and  fine  is  the  fur! 
(Millak  is  lovely.) 
How  dark  is  the  fur  of  the  seal ! 
(Millak  has  eyes  that  are  darker.) 
Soon  the  fur  will  be  off, 
Home  to  the  village  Fll  go, 
I  am  a  very  great  hunter. 

(His  look  of  pride  fades  and  becomes  one  of 
great  surprise,  for  the  "dead"  seal  becomes 
very  much  alive.  It  jumps  up  and  runs  away, 
leaving  the  hunter  holding  the  skin.) 

Stop — you  are  dead, 

I  have  killed  you! 

Dead  seals  that  are  skinned 
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Do  not  run  away  from  their  hunters! 

Now  I  have  only  the  skin, 

It  is  not  so  fine  as  I  thought. 

No!  Now  it  seems  worthless  and  poor, 

Not  fit  for  a  maiden  like  Millak. 
(He  throws  down  the  skin  in  disgust.  Then  he 
scratches  his  head  as  if  very  much  puzzled.  At 
this  point  the  Eskimo  audience  smiles  delight- 
edly.) 

Great  sadness  is  mine  and  great  wonder  .  .  . 

Why  did  the  Torngak  not  help  me? 

Perhaps  I  was  greedy  and  proud. 

Oh,  Torngak,  my  grief  and  my  sorrow 

Make  heavy  my  heart  with  great  sadness. 

(Millak  is  lovely — she  is  not  mine.) 

Torngak,  be  with  me  .  .  . 

Tears  wet  my  cheeks. 

Sorry  I  am  for  my  badness — 

I  will  not  boast  nor  be  greedy, 

Torngak,  be  with  me! 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE 
FOX  WOMAN 

Once  there  was  a  man  who  had  lost  his 
wife.  When  he  came  home  from  hunting  he 
had  to  cook  his  own  meat.  He  had  to  take  care 
of  his  own  boots  and  do  all  the  work  that  his 
wife  used  to  do. 
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"What  shall  I  do/*  he  said,  *Vhen  my 
boots  wear  out?  I  shall  not  have  time  to  make 
new  ones,  for  I  must  go  to  hunt  when  the  time 
is  right." 

So  he  asked  his  torngak  to  help  him,  and 
the  torngak  said,  "Take  some  very  small  boots 
and  hang  them  on  the  back  of  your  dicky. 
Wear  them  always  and  your  boots  will  never 
wear  out." 

So  the  Eskimo  took  some  dolFs  boots  and 
hung  them  on  the  back  of  his  dicky,  and  his 
boots  never  wore  out. 

By  and  by  the  Eskimo  became  tired  of 
cooking  his  own  meat  and  doing  all  the  things 
his  wife  used  to  do,  so  he  said  to  his  torngak, 
"Please  help  me.  I  am  very  tired.  When  I  am 
cold  and  hungry  I  do  not  like  to  cook  my  own 
food.  I  cannot  do  a  man's  work  and  a  woman's 
as  well." 
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The  torngak  said  he  would  help,  and  he 
did.  After  that  when  the  Eskimo  came  home 
from  hunting  he  found  that  the  work  was  all 
done,  jtlst  as  his  wife  would  have  done  it. 
There  was  no  one  inside  the  house  and  no 
tracks  outside.  The  Eskimo  could  not  under- 
stand this  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  find  out 
who  was  taking  care  of  his  home. 

One  day  he  said  to  himself,  ^^I  shall  not 
go  hunting  today.  I  shall  find  out  who  my 
torngak  has  sent  to  help  me." 

So  the  Eskimo  hid  himself  near  his  house 
so  that  he  could  see  if  anyone  went  in.  By  and 
by  a  beautiful  fox  came  to  the  house.  It  looked 
around  and  sniffed  the  air  a  little  and  then 
went  into  the  house. 

"Ah,"  said  the  man,  "it  is  good  that  I  am 
here.  This  fox  will  steal  my  meat."  And  he 
hurried  into  the  house  to  save  his  meat  from 
the  fox. 
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When  the  man  came  into  the  house  he 
was  very  much  surprised,  for  there  was  no  fox 
to  be  seen,  but  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  w^as  a  beautiful  woman.  She  was  small 
and  not  so  plump  as  the  other  women  of  the 
village  and  her  eyes  w^ere  large  and  shining. 
She  wore  a  white  dicky  more  beautiful  than 
any  he  had  ever  seen  and  as  she  came  toward 
him  she  moved  quickly  and  quietly. 

The  man  was  surprised  and  a  little  afraid. 
He  felt  that  he  had  seen  this  woman  before  but 
at  the  same  time  he  knew  by  her  clothes  that 
she  was  a  stranger  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Then  the  man  saw^  hanging  on  the  rack  over 
the  lamp  a  very  soft  and  beautiful  fox  skin 
and  at  once  he  knew  that  the  fox  he  had  seen 
coming  into  the  house  was  no  fox  at  all  but  a 
woman  in  the  form  of  a  fox. 

The  Eskimo  w^as  happy  now  and  he  said 
to  the  fox  woman,  "I  am  happy  to  find  you 
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here.  I  know  that  my  torngak  has  sent  you  to 
help  me.  Do  not  go  away,  but  stay  here 
always.*' 

So  the  Eskimo  and  the  fox  woman  were 
married  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  very 
happy. 

Sometimes  when  the  man  was  away  the 
woman  would  slip  into  her  fox  skin  and  run 
off  through  the  snow,  but  she  was  always  home 
before  her  husband  and  her  work  was  always 
done. 

But  one  day  she  had  scarcely  time  to 
change  into  a  woman  again  before  the  hus- 
band came  into  the  house.  He  was  cold  and 
tired  and  felt  cross  because  he  had  not  brought 
home  anything  from  the  hunt.  As  he  came  into 
the  house  he  noticed  a  strange,  strong  odor. 

"What  is  that  evil  smell?''  he  shouted 
crossly,  and  he  began  to  scold  his  wife.  She 
looked  at  him  with  her  large,  dark  eyes  and 
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at  once  the  Eskimo  was  sorry  that  he  had  been 
so  cross.  He  dropped  his  head  and  said  no 
more. 

Then  the  woman  said,  "The  strange  smell 
is  the  odor  of  fox.  Have  I  not  been  a  good 
wife?  Have  I  not  cooked  your  meat  well  and 
kept  your  boots  dry  and  soft?  But  you  have 
scolded  me,  so  I  shall  run  away.'' 

The  Eskimo  did  not  know  what  to  say 
because  he  vv^as  ashamed. 

Then  the  woman  slipped  on  her  fox  skin 
and  was  gone  in  a  moment.  Just  before  she 
went  she  looked  at  the  man  w^ith  her  big,  soft 
eyes  as  if  to  say,  "It  is  you  who  sent  me  away." 

The  Eskimo  wept  bitterly  but  the  fox 
woman  never  came  back. 

That  is  all. 
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ALASUQ  AND  THE  GIANT 

A  long  time  ago  there  lived  in  Saglek  Bay 
a  giant  whom  the  people  disliked  very  much. 
He  would  do  no  work,  but  stole  seals  from  the 
hunters.  They  did  not  dare  to  show  him  how 
angry  they  were,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the 
big,  strong  giant. 

In  the  same  village  there  lived  a  dwarf 
by  the  name  of  Alasuq.  He  lived  alone  with 
his  mother.  His  father  had  died  when  he  was 
young  and  he  had  supported  his  mother  ever 
since.  Although  he  was  small  he  was  very 
strong.  He  was  a  jolly  little  fellow  and  well 
liked  by  all  the  people. 
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One  day  the  giant,  who  was  always  boast- 
ing about  what  he  could  do,  challenged  the 
hunters  to  a  kayak  race  around  an  island  in 
the  bay.  None  of  them  dared  to  take  up  the 
challenge,  and  this  only  made  the  giant  more 
boastful  and  cruel  than  ever.  But  soon  every- 
one had  a  surprise,  for  little  Alasuq,  the 
dwarf,  said  that  he  would  race  the  giant. 
Everyone  laughed  at  him,  but  Alasuq  had 
made  up  his  mind  and  nothing  would  turn  him 
from  his  purpose. 

Alasuq  laid  aside  his  usual  paddle  and 
made  himself  an  enormous  one.  It  w^as  larger 
even  than  the  giant's  paddle  and  it  had  holes 
in  the  middle  for  hand  grips. 

When  the  time  for  the  race  came,  Alasuq 
came  out  carrying  his  huge  paddle.  Everyone 
was  talking  about  it.  Some  thought  he  would 
never  be  able  to  handle  it.  Others  praised  him 
for  his  cleverness  and  skill.    When  the  giant 
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saw  little  Alasuq  carrying  the  big  paddle  he 
began  to  laugh.  His  little  eyes  became  narrow 
slits  and  his  big  mouth  became  wider  than 
ever.  He  was  very  ugly  when  he  laughed. 
*^Big  paddle!  Little  man!"  he  said  and  shook 
with  laughter,  and  the  people  laughed  too,  for 
indeed  little  Alasuq  with  his  oversize  paddle 
looked  so  funny  that  even  his  friends  could  not 
help  smiling. 

But  when  the  race  started  no  one  laughed 
any  more.  The  little  dwarf  handled  his  great 
paddle  easily  and  with  such  strength  that  he 
would  have  broken  an  ordinary  paddle.  Soon 
he  was  far  ahead  of  the  giant,  who  was  work- 
ing and  straining  his  muscles  to  no  purpose. 
The  big  man's  kayak  seemed  to  crawl  while 
the  little  man's  kayak  skimmed  ahead  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  bird.  When  Alasuq  was  round- 
ing the  island,  long  before  he  came  into  sight, 
the  people  could  hear  a  sound — shish,  shish, 
shish — it   was   Alasuq's    kayak   cleaving   the 
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water.  Soon  he  came  into  sight  and  had 
reached  the  finishing  point  even  before  the 
giant  had  rounded  the  end  of  the  island. 

The  giant  took  his  defeat  good-naturedly, 
as,  of  course,  he  should,  for  it  was  he  who  had 
challenged  the  hunters. 

This  w^as  the  song  that  kept  going  through 
Alasuq's  head  w^hile  he  w^as  racing: 
Shish,  shish,  shish! 
Cut  through  the  waves  of  the  bay. 
Cleave  the  water  and  slip  ahead. 
Be  steady  and  swift  and  strong. 
Shish,  shish,  shish! 
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AN  ESKIMO  TELLS  HOW  THE 

CARIBOU  LOST  THEIR 

LARGE  EYES 

Look,  here  is  a  little  bone — a  bone  taken 
from  a  caribou's  ankle !  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
about  it. 

A  long  time  ago  when  the  Eskimo  first 
found  the  caribou  they  had  very  large  eyes. 
They  could  see  a  great  distance  and  were  very 
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savage.  So  it  was  hard  to  get  close  enough  to 
shoot  them  with  bows  and  arrows.  As  a  result 
the  Eskimos  often  had  no  meat. 

By  and  by  they  asked  Torngarsoak  to 
help  them.  "Oh,  Torngarsoak,"  they  said, 
"help  us,  for  we  are  starving!  The  caribou 
are  strong  and  swift  and  keen  of  sight.  Oh, 
Torngarsoak,  our  hunters  are  as  young  chil- 
dren— they  cannot  kill  the  caribou!  There- 
fore, have  pity  on  us  (we  are  hungry),  have 
pity  on  us  and  tame  the  caribou  so  that  our 
hunters  may  kill  them  and  so  that  our  children 
may  have  meat. 

Presently  one  of  the  caribou  became  very 
thoughtful.  He  said  in  caribou  language  to 
the  others,  "I  wish  our  eyes  were  not  so  large. 
Then  we  should  be  better  looking." 

So  the  other  caribou  said,  "Sew  up  our 
eyes,  then." 

The   thoughtful   caribou   took   this   little 
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bone  from  his  foreleg.  He  said,  "This  will 
make  a  good  needle."  Then  he  took  a  piece  of 
sinew  and  said,  "This  will  make  good  thread." 

"How  handsome  we  shall  look  when  our 
eyes  are  small!"  said  all  the  caribou,  and  they 
stood  in  line  waiting  to  have  their  eyes 
sewed  up. 

The  thoughtful  caribou  took  his  needle 
and  thread  and  sewed  up  the  corners  of  all  the 
caribou's  eyes.  After  that  the  caribou  could 
not  see  so  far  and  they  became  tamer. 

Now  that  the  caribou  were  tamer,  the 
Eskimo  hunters  could  take  them  more  easily. 
So  the  people  had  more  meat  to  eat  and  more 
skins  to  make  clothing.  And  this  was  all 
because  Torngarsoak  made  the  caribou 
thoughtful. 

This  is  indeed  true — see,  this  is  the  very 
bone  that  the  thoughtful  caribou  used  to  sew 

up  the  eyes  of  his  brothers! 
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HOW  THE  TROUT  WAS  MADE 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  great 
angekok  who  was  always  trying  to  help  his 
people.  One  day  as  he  was  walking  along  the 
shore  he  was  thinking  about  how  he  could  help 
his  people  get  more  food,  for  game  was  some- 
times scarce  and  they  were  often  hungry. 

It  was  a  bright,  still  day  and  the  water 
was  very  calm  and  beautiful.  The  angekok 
looked  out  across  the  smooth  blue  water  and 
said  to  himself,  "How  I  wish  that  I  could  make 
something  to  live  in  the  water!  If  I  could  take 
something  that  grows  on  the  land  and  change 
it  into  a  living  thing  to  swim  in  the  water,  then 
my  people  could  find  more  food.*^ 

r— • 

The  angekok  looked  around  and  saw 
some  willows  growing  nearby.  He  went  over 
and  broke  off  a  little  dry  stick  and,  holding  it 
in  his  hands,  he  said: 
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"Torngak,  be  near  me, 
My  people  hunger. 
Here  in  this  water 
Is  seaweed  in  plenty — 
Seaweed  for  food 
For  new  living  creatures. 
(Torngak,  be  near  me.) 
Here  is  a  stick 
That  grew  on  a  willow. 
Let  it  no  more  be  a  thing  on  the  dry  land, 
But  change   it,   O   Torngak,   to   live   in   the 

water. 
Now  I  shall  throw  it  far  off  in  the  water. 
Torngak,  be  kind  to  the  Eskimo  people. 
Make  the  stick  live  when  it  falls  in  the  water. 
(Torngak,  be  near  me.)" 

As    the    angekok    finished    speaking    he 
threw  the  stick  into  the  water.    It  sank. 

After  a  short  time  a  fish  came  up  and 
said  to  him,  "I  am  very  wet  and  cold.   I  would 
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rather  be  on  the  land  again/' 

So  the  angekok  took  the  fish  out  of  the 
water  and  folded  a  piece  of  seaweed  around  it. 

"This  will  keep  you  warm  until  you  get 
used  to  living  in  the  w^ater.  It  is  the  will  of  my 
tomgak  that  you  live  there  and  be  useful  to  all 
the  Eskimo  people.  We  shall  call  you  Excalu- 
pik,  the  Trout.  Go,  now,  into  the  water  and 
stay." 

So  saying,  the  angekok  threw  the  trout 
back  into  the  water  and  it  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  great  and  good  angekok. 

Even  yet  the  Eskimo  people  tell  the  story 
of  the  angekok  who  gave  them  the  trout,  and 
they  will  show  you  the  stripe  that  runs  along 
its  side.  This  stripe,  they  will  tell  you,  is  the 
seam  where  the  folds  of  seaweed  met  when  the 
angekok  wrapped  it  around  the  poor  wet  fish. 

So,  you  see,  the  story  must  be  true. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE 
LAME  HUNTER 

There  was  once  a  hunter  who  was  lame, 
and  although  he  was  a  good  hunter  he  found 
it  very  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  other  men 
when  they  went  hunting  for  bears  and  seals. 

One  day  he  went  up  on  a  hill  to  spy  for 
seals  on  the  ice.  There  were  no  seals  in  sight, 
but  far  off  on  the  ice  he  spied  a  bear.  But  there 
was  no  use  trying  to  get  near  enough  to  shoot 
the  bear,  for  the  poor  lame  hunter  could  not 
walk  fast  enough  and  the  bear  was  making 
for  the  drift  ice. 

"Oh,  if  my  torngak  would  only  come  to 
my  aid!"  he  said.  Then  he  began  to  moan  and 
groan  as  if  in  terrible  pain.  He  thought  that  if 
he  groaned  loudly  enough  his  torngak  would 
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hear  him  and  come  to  his  aid.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  said,  **If  I  could  get  that  bear,  nobody 
would  be  able  to  say  that  I  was  a  poor  hunter 
any  more.  I  would  be  the  best  hunter,  for  none 
of  the  others  are  killing  anything  and  the 
people  are  going  hungry." 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  that  the 
bear  was  walking  about  and  stumbling  as  if 
he  could  not  see.  Then  the  poor  lame  hunter 
knew  that  his  torngak  had  indeed  helped  him 
and  had  made  the  bear  blind.  He  limped  out 
on  the  rough  ice  and  soon  was  very  near  the 
blind  bear.  He  raised  his  bow- — zing!— the 
arrow  flew  through  the  air  and  the  bear  lay 
dead. 

Thus  the  lame  hunter  gained  the  good 
favor  of  all  the  hunters  and  of  all  the  Eskimos 
who  lived  in  the  snow  houses  at  the  hunting 
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ground.  Never  again  did  people  say  he  was  a 
poor  hunter,  for  they  always  remembered  the 
bear  he  had  shot  when  everyone  was  hungry. 
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THE  THINKING  IMAGE 

Once  there  was  a  woman  who  was  an 
outcast  from  the  village.  Her  husband  and  all 
her  relatives  were  dead  and  she  had  no  son  to 
bring  home  meat  for  her.  She  was  a  slave  to 
everybody  in  the  village  and  so  she  was  very 
unhappy. 

One  day  she  was  going  along  in  an  umiak. 
She  had  been  rowing  all  day  and  was  very 
tired  and  cold.  By  and  by  she  noticed  that  she 
was  coming  to  a  point  of  land  with  some  big 
stones  on  it.  "I  shall  go  ashore  and  rest,"  she 
said  to  herself.  So  she  beached  the  umiak  and 
climbed  onto  the  shore.  She  sat  down  on  a  big 
stone  and,  resting  her  chin  on  her  hand,  she 
began  to  think. 

"How  tired  I  am!**  she  said  to  herself. 
"I  do  nothing  but  work  for  others,  and  no  one 
works  for  me.  I  wish  I  were  dead  and  my  work 
all  over.** 
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The  woman  sat  thinking  these  gloomy 
thoughts  for  a  long  time.  By  and  by  she  began 
to  look  at  the  stones  that  lay  all  around  her. 

**How  wearisome  my  life  is!**  she  said. 
"Even  these  stones  are  happier  than  I.  They 
can  rest  always,  but  there  is  no  rest  for  me. 
I  wish  I  were  a  stone  so  that  I  could  rest  for 
ever  and  ever  and  never  be  tired  any  more.** 

While  the  woman  was  sitting  thinking 
these  things  a  crow  flew  over  her.  He  made 
three  circles  and  cawed  three  times.  The 
woman  looked  up  and  saw  him  and  knew  that 
her  torngak  had  sent  the  crow  to  help  her. 

"I  shall  soon  be  a  stone,**  she  thought. 
"My  feet  are  stones  already.  They  can  feel 
nothing.  Not  long  ago  they  were  very  cold  and 
tired,  but  now  they  are  stones.  I  cannot  move 
them.** 

By  and  by  the  woman  tried  to  move  her 
hands  but  she  could  not.    Then  she  knew  that 
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she  was  really  changing  into  stone  and  she 
was  glad. 

"I  shall  never  be  tired  or  cold  again,"  she 
said.  "I  shall  never  work  hard  and  be  hungry." 

Gradually  the  woman  turned  into  stone 
and  there  she  sits  to  this  day  with  her  chin  in 
her  hand,  thinking. 

Sometimes  the  Eskimos  who  go  by  the 
point  of  land  stop  and  give  gifts  to  the  "Think- 
ing Image",  as  they  call  the  stone  w^oman. 
They  give  her  needles,  tobacco,  and  matches. 
Some  of  the  women  have  even  put  a  necklace 
of  beads  around  her  neck. 

Perhaps  they  are  sorry  the  poor  woman 
had  such  a  hard  life  and  they  are  trying  to 
make  her  happy  now. 

(About  half  a  mile  from  Nachvak,  an  old 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading  post,  there  is 
a  large  stone  shaped  like  a  woman  resting  her 
chin  in  her  hand.  This  is  the  Thinking  Image.) 
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THE  OWL  AND  THE  RAVEN 
(Why  the  Raven  is  Black) 

The  raven  was  not  always  black  as  soot. 
This  is  how  he  became  so. 
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Once  the  owl  and  the  raven  had  a  quarrel 
in  an  igloo.  Their  voices  became  louder  and 
louder  until  the  screeching  and  squawking 
was  dreadful  to  hear.  Soon  the  owl  became  so 
angry  that  he  screamed,  "Be  careful  or  I  shall 
certainly  harm  you."  With  that  he  seized  the 
smoky  stone  lamp  in  his  great  claws.  He 
tipped  it  over  the  raven,  who  w^as  completely 
covered  with  soot. 

The  raven  was  very  much  ashamed  of  his 
sooty  appearance  and  flew  off  crying  **Kaq, 
kaq!''  To  this  day  the  raven  is  black  and  he 
still  acts  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  himself. 
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REVIEW 


THE  PLACE  WHERE  THE 
CARIBOU  LIVE 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  What  did  the  angekok  want  to  find? 

2.  To  whom  did  the  angekok  speak? 

3.  Of  what  was  he  afraid? 

4.  What  did  the  torngak  tell  him  to  do? 

5.  What  would  happen  to  the  angekok  if  he 
wished  to  kill  what  he  saw? 

6.  At  what  time  of  day  did  the  angekok  see 
the  caribou's  house? 

7.  Of  what  was  the  caribou's  house  made? 

8.  Who  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house? 

9.  Why  did  the  angekok  not  tell  what  he 
had  seen? 

10.   What  do  the  Eskimos  hope? 
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HOW  THE  WALRUS  AND  CARIBOU 
WERE  MADE 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  Who  is  Super guksoak? 

2.  What  did  Superguksoak  make  for  herself? 

3.  What  did  she  use  to  make  the  walrus? 

4.  What  did  the  walrus  have  on  its  head? 

5.  What  did  she  use  to  make  the  caribou? 

6.  How  was  that  caribou  different  from  the 
caribou  that  are  alive  now? 

7.  How  did  the  walrus  kill  the  hunters? 

8.  Who    asked    Superguksoak    to    save    the 
Eskimos? 

9.  How  did  Superguksoak  help  the  people? 
10.  Where  did  she  tell  the  caribou  to  go? 


THE  SEA  PIGEONS 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  Where  were  the  children  playing? 

2.  W^at  sort  of  game  were  they  playing? 
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3.  What  appeared  when  the  ice  opened? 

4.  The    hunters    ran    quickly    to    get    their 

5.  Why  were  the  men  angry? 

6.  What  dreadful  wish  did  one  man  make? 

7.  What  happened  when  the  man  made  the 
w^ish? 

8.  As  they  fell  each  one  was  changed  into  a 
pretty 

9.  What  color  are  their  feet? 

10.  What  sort  of  sound  do  they  make? 


THE  SCULPING  DANCE 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  The  sculping  dance  tells  a  story.    What 
else  does  it  do? 

2.  With  w^hom  is  the  dancer  supposed  to  be 
in  love? 

3.  What  does  "sculp'^  mean? 

4.  What  represents  the  dead  seal? 

5.  How  does  the  dancer  feel  at  first? 
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6.  Why  is  the  dancer  surprised? 

7.  What  does  he  think  of  the  skin  after  the 
seal  has  escaped? 

8.  How  does  he  show  that  he  is  puzzled? 

9.  What  feeling  does  the  Eskimo  audience 
show  at  this  point? 

10.  What  lesson  has  the  dancer  learned? 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  FOX  WOMAN 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  Why  did  the  man  ask  for  help  the  first 
time? 

2.  How  did  the  torngak  help  him? 

3.  Why  did  he  ask  for  help  the  second  time? 

4.  Why  could  the   Eskimo  not  understand 
how  the  housework  was  being  done? 

5.  What  did  the  man  think  when  he  saw  the 
fox  go  into  the  house? 

6.  What  did  he  find  in  the  house? 

7.  In  what  way  was  the  woman  strange? 
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8.  Why  did  the  man  scold  his  wife? 

9.  Why  did  the  woman  run  away? 

10.   What  did  the   Eskimo   do  when  the   fox 
woman  ran  away? 


ALASUQ  AND  THE  GIANT 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  Where  did  the  giant  live? 

2.  Why  did  the  hunters  dislike  him? 

3.  Who  was  Alasuq? 

4.  Whom  did  Alasuq  support? 

5.  The   giant   challenged   the   hunters   to    a 
race. 

6.  What  are  two  words  used  to  describe  the 
giant? 

7.  Why  did  the  giant  laugh  at  Alasuq? 

8.  How  swiftly  did  Alasuq's  kayak  go? 

9.  What  sound  did  Alasuq's  paddle  make? 
10.   How  did  the  giant  take  his  defeat? 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  LAME  HUNTER 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1 .  Why  could  the  hunter  not  keep  up  with  the 
other  men? 

2.  Why  was  the  lame  hunter  on  the  hill? 

3.  What  did  he  see  on  the  ice? 

4.  Why  did  the  hunter  moan  and  groan? 

5.  How  did  the  torngak  help  the  hunter? 

6.  He  limped  out  on  the ice. 

7.  What  weapon  was  the  hunter  using? 

8.  Thus  the  lame  hunter  gained  the 

of  all  the  hunters. 

9.  In  what  sort  of  houses  were  the  Eskimos 
living  at  the  hunting  ground? 

10.   What  did  the  people  always  remember? 


THE  THINKING  IMAGE 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  Why  w^as  the  woman  unhappy? 

2.  How  was  the  woman  travelling? 
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HOW  THE  TROUT  WAS  MADE 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  What  was  the  angekok  always  wanting 
to  be? 

2.  About  what  was  he  thinking  as  he  walked 
along  the  shore? 

3.  What  sort  of  day  was  it? 

4.  What  did  the  angekok  break  off? 

5.  To  whom  did  the  angekok  speak? 

6.  Into  what  was  the  stick  changed? 

7.  Of  what  did  the  fish  complain? 

8.  How   did   the   angekok   help   the   fish   to 
become  used  to  living  in  the  water? 

9.  The     fish     was     called     Excalupik,     the 


10.   How  do  the  Eskimos  prove  that  this  story 
is  true? 
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AN  ESKIMO  TELLS  HOW  THE  CARIBOU 
LOST  THEIR  LARGE  EYES 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  Who  is  telling  this  story? 

2.  This  is  a  story  about  a  bone.  What  sort  of 
bone  was  it? 

3.  Why    was    it   hard    to    get    close    to    the 
caribou? 

4.  Whom  did  the  Eskimos  ask  for  help? 

5.  What  strange  thought  did  the  first  caribou 
have? 

6.  What  did  the  other  caribou  suggest? 

7.  What  did  the  thoughtful  caribou  use  for  a 
needle? 

8.  What  did  he  use  for  thread? 

9.  Who  had  made  the  caribou  thoughtful? 
10.   How  does  the  story-teller  prove  that  his 

story  is  true? 
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3.  How  did  she  feel? 

4.  Where  did  the  woman  beach  her  umiak? 

5.  Where  did  she  sit  down?  In  what  position? 

6.  What  was  the  first  wish  the  woman  made? 

7.  What  was  her  second  wish? 

8.  What  did  the  crow  do? 

9.  What  happened  to  the  woman? 

10.   What  do  the  Eskimos  who  go  by  the  point 
of  land  do? 


THE  OWL  AND  THE  RAVEN 


QUESTIONS  TO  ANSWER 

1.  Where  did  the  owl  and  the  raven  quarrel? 

2.  Give   two   words   that   tell    what   sort   of 
sounds  they  made. 

3.  What  did  the  owl  seize  in  his  claws? 

4.  What  did  the  owl  do  with  the  thing  he 
picked  up? 

5.  How  did  the  raven  feel  after  that? 
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SOME  GENERAL  QUESTIONS 

1.  How  is  the  time  of  the  Eskimos  chiefly 
taken  up? 

2.  What  do  these  stories  tell  about  the  kind 
of  life  the  Eskimos  lead? 

3.  What  story  shows  that  the  Eskimos  have 
some  good  times? 

4.  Which  of  these  would  be  the  best  name 
for  the  Eskimos? 

(a)  The  people  who  laugh. 

(b)  The  people  who  never  work. 

(c)  The  people  who  have  a  hard  life. 

(d)  The  people  who  are  always  sad. 

5.  Do  you  think  the  fox  woman  did  right  in 
leaving  her  husband  so  suddenly?  Don't 
you  think  she  might  have  forgiven  him? 
What  lesson  do  you  think  the  story  of  the 
fox  woman  was  meant  to  teach? 

6.  What  story  illustrates  the  proverb,  "A 
bully  will  meet  his  match*'? 
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7.  The  Eskimos  say,  "A  man  who  boasts  will 
soon  be  made  ashamed."  We  have  a  prov- 
erb very  much  the  same.  Can  you  think 
of  it? 

8.  Choose  an  Eskimo  proverb  or  custom  and 
use  it  to  help  you  make  up  an  Eskimo  story 
of  your  own.    Keep  the  language  simple. 

9.  The  Eskimos  think  that  a  twitching  eyelid 
means  that  a  stranger  is  coming.  We  have 
some  ideas  very  much  the  same.  Think  of 
as  many  as  you  can. 
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PROVERBS  AND  CUSTOMS 

A  man  who  boasts  will  soon  be  made 
ashamed. 

A  bully  will  meet  his  match. 

He  who  encounters  head  winds  will  live 
a  long  life.  (The  person  who  has  many  diffi- 
culties will  live  a  long  time.) 

The  knife  with  which  bear  meat  is  eaten 
must  be  bitten  before  the  owner  starts  to  eat. 

The  twitching  of  an  eyelid  means  that  a 
stranger  is  coming. 

On  long  trips,  if  a  man  wears  a  pair  of 
small  boots  on  the  back  of  his  dicky,  his  boots 
will  not  wear  out. 

When  making  a  soapstone  lamp  or  kettle, 
one  should  make  a  small  model.  The  large 
lamp  or  kettle  will  last  as  long  as  the  small 
model  does  not  crack  or  break. 

A  young  hunter  must  share  his  first  seal 
with  everyone  in  the  village. 
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